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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 



T HE fruit of several years of study is here submitted 
to the circle of Northern readers. More than once 
it has seemed that this book would never be fin- 
ished — modem Franciscan research has developed 
to so widespread and erratic a science, that those who once get 
into it are in danger of never getting out of it again. Even 
Paul Sabatier told me, in a conversation I had with Him in 
Rome in 1903, that he found it difficult to preserve a compre- 
hensive view-point. 

Now, however, when I have succeeded in completing my 
book, it has become possible for me to pay my tribute of 
thanks on all sides. First of all I thank my wife, who in 
her time zealously advised me, and by personal sacrifice 
contributed to the carrying out of my plan of a trip devoted 
to Franciscan studies. I next owe my thanks to those who 
gave me material assistance, both for the necessary prelim- 
inary studies as well as for the final development and 
production. My especial thanks are due to Baroness L. 
Stampe-Charisius, Baroness P. Rosenora-Lehn as well as to 
the directors of the Carlsberg endowment; especially Prof. Dr. 
Edward Holm. Also Prof. Carl Larsen, and my publisher, 
Director Ernst Bojesen, are heartily thanked for the interest 
they showed in my work. 

My thanks are again due to all who by personal inter- 
est have facilitated my studies. First I th ank Countess 
H. Holstein-Ledreborg, who, by her translation into German 
of my “Pilgrimsbog,” undertaken with such great devotion, 
has more than once paved the way for me and opened doors 
and hearts. I must next name a number of Franciscans — 
above all Rev. David Fleming, who, by his commendation 

vii 
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as Vicar-General of the Order, made possible for me my 
Pilgrimage in 1903 through Franciscan Italy — next the 
historian of the Franciscan Order, Rev. Leonard Lemmens, 
and the Guardians and Fathers in the different convents 
which I visited on the above-named journey, especially Rev. 
Padfico in Grecdo, Rev. Giovanni da Grecdo in Fonte 
Colombo, Rev. Teodoro da Carpineto in the convent of La 
Foresta, Rev. Vincenzo Stefano Jacopi in Cortona, Rev. 
Satuminoda Caprese, and Rev. Samuel Charon de Guersac 
at La Verna. I give hearty thanks again to Rev. Don Seve- 
rino, pastor in Poggio Bustone, and to the learned engineer, 
Albert Provaroni, of the same place, to the Capuchins in 
Celle and to the Redemptorists in Cortona, under whose 
hospitable roof I found a refuge in the days I passed in the 
dty of St. Margaret. With special recognition I give my 
thanks to the Brothers Matteud, who gave me a home in 
Poggio Bustone and helped me in my work. I only wish 
that I could extend this list enough to include even a part 
of all who showed me friendship and hospitality in my 
wanderings. For those who know Italian people this seems 
very natural. 

But the present book might never have been completed 
if I had not found a place of refuge in the Frandscan convent 
at Frauenberg, where next door to my room I had a rich 
library of Frandscan literature from the earliest to the most 
recent time. The second half (third and fourth books with 
the Condusion of the Appendix) were written there. Should 
my work seem to have any worth, a due portion of the honor 
for its existence is due to Rev. Maximilian Brandys, Pro- 
vincial of the Franciscan province of Thuringia, to which 
Frauenberg belongs, to Rev. Padficus Wehner (now in Gor- 
heim by Sigmaringen), as well as to the Guardian of Frauen- 
berg, Rev. Satumin Goer, who with such great hospitality 
and affection regarded me for six weeks as a member of his 
great convent family. I also thank the willing and friendly 
Fathers who tried to help in every way, and espedally must 
I thank my tireless and devoted friend, Rev. Michael Bihl, 
by whose ever ready assistance so many stones were removed 
from my road. I shall never forget the summer evenings in 
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the convent gardens of Frauenberg, when we walked up and 
down the long walk, as the sun, large and red, sank behind 
the trees, and I told him of my day’s work and sought Pater 
Michael’s practical opinion, sometimes on one, sometimes on 
another, difficult point. 

And thus I take leave of this work which has so long been 
the centre of my labor and research. To write about St. 
Francis of Assisi should have been his own affair, for what 
does he himself say in the Speculum perfectionist “The 
Emperor Charlemagne, Roland, Holger, and all the other 
Knights of the Round Table fought the heathen unto death 
and won the victory over them, and at the end became them- 
selves holy martyrs and died in the battle for the faith of 
Christ. But now there are many who, by simply telling 
of their actions, hope to win honor and fame from mankind. 
Also there are now many who, by simply preaching on what 
the saints have done, wish to win honor and fame.’’ 

Deep and wise, therefore, was the saying of Francis: “ Man 
has as much of knowledge as he executes,’’ tantum homo habet 
de scientia, quantum operatur. The ultimate measure of wis- 
dom is to serve and to properly conduct one’s life; worth is 
only attained by putting into practice. Therefore there is 
a practical and moral design behind all the literary diligence 
of the old authors of legends. Thus also a modem biogra- 
pher of St. Francis, who would really be inspired by the 
spirit of St. Francis of Assisi, like the old convent-brother 
writers, must utter the words: Fac secundum exemplar. 
“Learn from Francis, that ideals ought to be put into 
practice!” 

J- J- 

Frauenbekg, Feast of St. Clara of Assisi, 1906. 
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SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
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CHAPTER I 
THE CONVALESCENT 

T HERE awoke one morning in Assisi a young man 
who was just recovering from a severe illness. It 
was seven hundred years ago. The hour was an 
early one. The window blinds were not yet opened. 
Out of doors the day’s business was in full blast; the bells 
for mass had long ago rung out from St. Maria del Vescovado, 
which lay almost under the windows. The strong morning 
light streamed in through the crack where the window blinds 
met. 

The young man knew it all so well — one morning after 
another the long weeks of his convalescence had passed thus. 
Soon his mother would come in and would draw the shutters 
aside, and the light would enter in dazzling brightness. 
Then he would get his morning draught, and his bed 
would be made over; he used to lie on one side of the wide 
bed while the other was made up for him. And so he would 
lie there, tired, but at peace, and look out on the blue 
cloudless autumn sky, listening to the splashing on the stones 
of the street as the people of the neighborhood threw their 
waste water out of the windows. As the forenoon advanced 
the rays of the sun began to come in — first along the high 
wall of the window alcove — then right across the brick floor 
of the room, and when they approached the bed, it was time 
to take the midday meal. After midday the blinds were again 
closed, and he took his siesta in the quiet comfortable obscurity 
of the room. Then he awoke and the blinds were again thrown 
open to admit the light; the sun had left the window — but 
if he raised himself up in the bed, he could see the mountains 

3 
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tinder a blue veil onftbe’ other side of the plain, and soon the 
crimson evening red" •of the late autumn day burned in 
the wester^ sky," • As the darkness quickly fell, he heard the 
noise of .sheep, which were driven bleating into the stable, and 
of peafcanjs'and peasant girls, who sang on their way home 
from - tHe fields. They were the wonderful heart-gripping 
.•' fdik-songs of Umbria which the invalid heard — the songs 
Which even to-day are in the people’s mouths and whose slow, 
wonderfully melancholy tones fill the soul with sadness till 
it is ready to burst with helpless longing and melancholy. 

At last the songs ceased and it was night. Over the dis- 
tant mountains gleamed a single bright star. When that 
showed itself, it was time to close the shutters and to light 
the night-lamp — the lamp which in the long nights of fever 
had constantly burned through the long hours of his uneasy 
dreams. 

To-day there was to be a change — to-day at last he was 
to have permission to leave his bed. How glad he was to go 
into the other rooms, to see and touch all the things he had 
so long missed, and had been so near losing for ever. He 
must even venture down into the business offices — see the 
people come and do business, see the clerks measure the good 
Tuscan cloth with their yardsticks, and draw in the bright 
ringing coins. 

Just as the young man was busy with these dreams the 
door opened. As on every morning of his illness, it was his 
mother who entered. As she threw the shutters aside he 
saw that she carried, as she brought his morning meal, a 
suit of man’s clothes over her arm. 

“I have had a new suit of clothes made for you, my 
Francis,” said she as she laid them down at the foot of the 
bed. 

And as he finished his meal she sat down by the window 
while he dressed himself. 

“What a lovely morning it is,” said she, almost as if she 
were talking to herself. “How brightly the sun shines! I 
see all the houses over in Bettona so clearly, although there 
is the whole extent of the broad plain between us, and out in 
the middle of the green vineyards, Isola Romanesca lies like 
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an island in a lake. And smoke is rising straight up from all 
the chimneys — as if from a censer in a church. Ah, it seems 
to me, my Francis, that on such a morning as this, heaven and 
earth are as beautiful as a church on a feast-day, and that all 
creatures praise, love and thank God.” 

To these words Francis gave no answer but silence. 

But a moment later he broke out, as he ceased his dressing: 
“How weak I am!” 

His mother changed the current of her remarks and their 
tone. 

“It is always so, when one has been sick,” she said brightly. 
“As long as you lie in bed you think that you can do anything, 
but as soon as you get your feet from under the covers you 
find that it is different. I know this from my own experience, 
and therefore I had the foresight to bring a stick for you.” 
And she went to the door and brought in a beautiful pol- 
ished stick with an ivory handle. Soon after the mother and 
son together left the sick-room. 



Some time passed before Francis could venture to go out 
of his home alone. He and his mother had visited all the 
rooms. They had been down in the shop, where the clerks 
had greeted them with a hearty and delighted “ Good morn- 
ing, Madonna Pica! Good morning and welcome back, 
Signorino Francesco!” But Francis had to go further 
than through rooms and shop, further than through the 
house — he must go out and greet the fields and vineyards, 
greet the open heaven and look far over the wide fertile 
plain. 

And now he stood outside the city gate on the road which 
goes to Foligno along the foot of Monte Subasio. Here he 
stood, supported by his stick, and looked out. Directly in 
front of him was a vineyard; the vines were festooned from 
tree to tree; heavy blue bunches hung under the broad leaves; 
soon it will be the grape harvest and the beautiful time of 
wine-pressing. Further down the slope were the olive groves 
that extended over the plain and covered it with a silver-grey 
veil. Here and there appeared the white buildings and farm- 
houses under a veil of mist which now towards midday 
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began to rise out of the earth — the most distant buildings 
seemed hardly larger than little white stones. 

Francis saw it all, yet not as he should have seen it. That 
excess of delight, with which the sight of the landscape’s 
bright colors and of the mountain’s fine outline against the 
clear sky formerly affected him, was missing. It was as if 
the heart which formerly had beaten so young and strongly 
in his breast had suddenly grown old — it seemed to him as 
if he never again could enjoy anything. He felt too hot in 
the sun, and retreated to the shadow of a wall. His knees 
were too weak to let him go down the hill; he also was hungry 
and caught himself dreaming of a good dinner and of a glass 
of wine. And like a shudder the sensation went through 
him that his youth was gone — that the things which he had 
believed would constantly give him peace would now give 
him no joy — that all that he had thought to be a treasure 
which never could be taken from him: the sunshine, the blue 
heaven, the green fields — all that he in his convalescence’s 
weary days had so bitterly longed for like an exiled king for 
his kingdom — that all this in his hands was now worthless, 
smouldering and going to ashes, like the palms of Palm- 
Sunday burned and reduced to the ashes which the priest 
on Ash-Wednesday puts upon the heads of the faithful, with 
the sad and truthful words, “Remember, man, of dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” 

It was all dust, dust and nothing but dust — and ashes, 
death and judgment, mortality and vanity — all was 
vanity! 

Francis stood there a long time and looked into space — 
it was as though he saw the future blossoming before his 
eyes. Slowly he turned away, and, leaning heavily on his 
stick, went back to Assisi. « 

For him the day was come of which the Lord spoke to the 
prophet: “I will spread thy path with thorns” — the day 
when, a mysterious hand writes words of death and corrup- 
tion on the walls of the feast chamber. 

But, like all who are in the first steps of their conversion, 
the young man immediately thought as much of the failings 
of others as of his own. For as he saw the change that had 
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taken place in himself, his thoughts were directed to his 
friends with whom he had so often stood there and admired 
the beautiful view. “How foolish they are that they love 
i perishable things,” he thought within himself with a sort of 

feeling of superiority as he went back to the city gate. 1 

1 The material for this sketch is found undeveloped, but dearly enough 
expressed, in the first and second chapters of Thomas of Celano’s Vita prima — 
and the stick on which Francis rests himself is even induded — also in Bona- 
venture ( Legenda major , cap. I, n. 2) and Julian of Speier (Acta Sanctorum, Oct. 

n, p. 563). 



* 
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CHAPTER H 
INFANCY AND YOUTH 



F RANCESCO — or as we say in our language, Francis — 
bad that morning just completed bis twenty-second 
year and was the eldest son of one of the richest men 
of Assisi, the great doth-merchant Pietro de Bemar- 

done. 

The family was not indigenous to Assisi — Pietro’s father 
Bernardone or “great Bernhard” had come from Lucca, and 
belonged to the renowned Luccan family of weavers and 
merchants, the Moriconi. Francis’ mother, Lady Pica, was of 
still more distant origin; Ser Pietro had made her acquaint- 
ance on one of his business trips in beautiful legendary Pro- 
vence, and took her home as his bride to the little Italian 
village under the mountain declivity of Subasio. 1 

Assisi is one of the oldest dties of Italy. Even in the books 
of Ptolemy it is called Aisision; and in the year 46 b.c. the 
Latin poet Propertius was bom there. Christianity was 

1 Ottavio, Bishop of Assisi, tells in his book, published in 1689, Lumi suUa 
Porttuncula , that he, during a visit to Lucca, had seen an old manuscript, whence 
he copied the following, word for word: “There were in Lucca two brothers 
who were merchants named Moriconi. One remained in the region, while 
the other with the surname, Bernardone, went to Umbria and settled in Assisi, 
married there and had a son whom he named Pietro. Pietro, who was heir to 
a considerable fortune, courted a young girl of noble family, named Pica, and 
was St. Francis’ father.” For Pica’s Provencal extraction see Rigle du Tiers 
Ordre de la Pinitence . . . explained by R. P. Claude Frassen, Paris, 1752, and 
Annales Pranciscaines , Oct., 1890. Wadding (Aimaks, I, p. 17) gives a family 
tree of the Moriconi, coming within the fourth degree of consanguinity of St 
Francis. Also according to Wadding (ditto, p. 18) the priors in Assisi, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1534, testify that there lived two descendants of Pietro di Bernardone in 
the city, namely the brothers Antonio and Bernardone, both of whom sup- 
ported themselves as beggars. See also A. 55 ., Oct. II, pp. 556-557, Cristo- 
fani: Stork d’ Assisi, I, pp. 78 et seq. Sabatier: Vk de St. F. (1905), p. 2, n. 2. 
le Monnier: Hist, de St. F. 9 I (1891), pp. 1-6, Cherancl: St. F. d*A. (1900), 
PP* 2-3. 
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brought to this region by St. Crispolitus or Crispoldo — accord* 
ing to the legend a disciple of St. Peter as well as of St. Britius, 
Bishop of Spoleto, who at the command of the prince of the 
Apostles, in the year 58, is said to have consecrated St. Cris- 
poldo as bishop in Vettona, now Bettona, and to have assigned 
him the charge over the whole district from Foligno in the 
south to Nocera in the north. Under the persecutions of 
Domitian, St. Crispoldo suffered martyrdom; the same fate 
overtook later three of Umbria’s bishops — St. Victorinus 
(about 240), St. Sabinus (303), and St. Rufinus who was the 
apostle of Assisi. 1 

In honor of the last named there was erected in Assisi, in 
the middle of the twelfth century, the beautiful romanesque 
basilica of San Rufino, after the designs of John of Gubbio, 
and when it was completed it became the cathedral of the 
place, replacing the very old church by the Bishop’s palace — 
Santa Maria del Vescovado. 

And in this church of San Rufino still stands the roman- 
esque baptismal font in which the first-born of Ser Pietro and 
Madonna Pica received the water of holy baptism one day 
in September, 1182 (it is said to have been the 26th). 

A legend which is not older than the fifteenth century says 
that while Madonna Pica’s hour with Francis was come the 
child could not be bom. Then a pilgrim knocked at the 
door, and, when it was opened, said that the child would not 
be bom until the mother left the beautiful bedroom, went 
into the stable, and there lay upon straw in one of the stalls. 
This was done, and hardly was the change effected when the 
heartrending cries of the mother ceased, and she bore a son, 
whose first cradle, like that of the Saviour, was a manger 
full of straw in a stable. 

Bartholomew of Pisa, who wrote in the end of the four- 
teenth century, and who in his work Liber Conformitatum j 
goes very far in drawing analogies between Jesus Christ and/ 
Saint Francis, knew nothing of this story; yet it would have 
exactly suited the scope of his book. On the other hand, 
Benozzo Gozzoli in the year 1452 painted the birth in the 

1 Ughelli: Italia sacra (1717), vol. I, col. 680; A. SS. f 12. May: Analecta 
Franciscana , III (Quaracchi, 1897), p. 226 , n. 1. 
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stable upon the walls of the church of St. Francis in Monte- 
falco, and Sedulius, whose Eisloria Serapkica appeared in 
Antwerp in the year 1613, says that he saw the stable in 
Assisi converted into a chapel. 

Even to-day this chapel can be found in Assisi. It is 
called S. Francesco il piccolo (St. Francis the little), and 
over the door can be read the following inscription: 

Hoc oratorium fuit bovis et asini stabulum 
In quo natus est Franciscus mundi speculum. 

“This oratory was the stable of ox and ass in which Francis 
the mirror of the world was bom.” 

The chapel is not far from the place where now the house 
of the father of St. Francis is shown, and where since the 
seventeenth century the ckiesa nuova (new church) lifts its 
barocque walls. The Bollandists have propounded the the- 
ory that the chapel may be a part of Pietro di Bemardone’s 
original house, which the family later moved out of while 
Francis was still a child. Perhaps the name of the chapel, 
“Little Francis,” led to the development of the legend. 1 

Of the same legendary quality as that of the birth in the 
stable is another tradition that is first given by Wadding. 
This tells us that the same pilgrim who bad given the good 
advice about the fight to the stable was also in the church 
at the time of the child’s baptism immediately after the 
birth, and held the child over the font. There is still shown 
in San Rufino’s church a stone on which are what resemble 
footprints. It is told by the guide who shows the stone 
that the pilgrim — or the angel in guise of a pilgrim — stood 
upon this stone when St. Francis was baptized. 

The seed from which this legend has sprung is undoubtedly 
a tale, which still exists in a manuscript of the so-called 
Legend of the Three Brothers. 

It is told in it that while the new-born Francis was being 
baptized, a pilgrim came and knocked at the door and asked 
to see the child. The maid who opened the door naturally 
refused this request, but the stranger declared that he would 
not go until he obtained his wish. Ser Pietro was not at 

1 Acta sanctorum, Oct. II., pp. 556-558. 
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home, and they told the lady of the house what was going 
on. To the astonishment of all, she ordered them to do what 
the pilgrim asked. The child was taken out, and as soon as 
the stranger saw the child he took it in his arms just as 
Simeon had taken the Divine Infant, and said: “To-day there 
have been bom in this street two children, and one of them, 
namely this very child, shall be one of the best men in the 
world, but the other shall be one of the worst.” 1 

Bartholomew of Pisa adds that the pilgrim made the sign 
of a cross upon the right shoulder of the little one, warning the 
nurse to look well after the child, for the devil strove after its 
life. And when the stranger had said this, he disappeared 
before the eyes of all. 

In baptism the son of Ser Pietro had received the name of 
John. The father was absent on a journey to France when 
the child was bom, and one of the first things he undertook 
after his return was to change his first-bom’s name from 
John to Francis. This name was then rare, although not 
entirely new. It was in use in the immediate neighborhood 
of Assisi, as the name of the road (via Francesca) which 
then ran along the west side of the town from S. Salvatore 
degli Pared (now Casa Gualdi) and ended at S. Damiano. 
This road is referred to by name in a bull of Pope Innocent III, 
published May 26, 1198, when Francis was only fifteen years 
old, and not yet famous enough to have a road called after 
him. Many surmises have been made as to why Pietro di 
Beraardone changed his son’s name. The love of the mer- 
chant just returning from Provence for France must have 
been a principal motive; he wished his son to be a real French- 
man in nature and ways. A certain protest against the 
name-giving by the woman of the house may also have 
played its part. St. Bonaventure says explicitly that the 
name John was given him by his mother. “I wish no camel’s- 
hair John the Baptist, but a Frenchman with fine nature,” 
is what the father’s changing of the name may be thought 
to have meant. 

, 1 Tres Socii, cap. I, n. 3, in the Vatican MS. 7339, published in Pesaro, 

1831. Barth, of Pisa’s Conformitates (Milano, 1513), fol. iav, i3r, and asr. 
Wadding, I, (Romae, 1731), pp. 30-31. 
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